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Alvin P. Cohen | COHRCING THE 
RAIN DEITIES IN 
ANCIENT CHINA 


Throughout recorded history the plains of northern China have 
been plagued with unpredictable rains and frequent droughts, and 
consequently the Chinese people have always felt a great concern 
for the provision of the most important natural source of water— 
rain in due season. This concern for seasonal rains has not, how- 
ever, been passive. On the contrary, it has manifested itself in 
numerous rainmaking “methods” intended to insure a sufficiency 
of this life- and crop-preserving treasure.! These methods covered 
a full range of procedures from benign prayers through violent 
coercion of the rain deities. I will briefly survey some of the 
Chinese rainmaking methods, starting with the most benign and 
proceeding through progressively more coercive measures, with 
particular attention to the more aggressive practices wherein a 
desperate supplicant essentially attempts to force the super- 
natural beings to comply with his petition for rain. Finally, in light 
of some recent theories concerning the genesis of community 
deities in Chinese folk religion, I will examine one of the ancient 
rain deity cults in order to investigate the mode of development 


! Apparently all rainmaking methods in China were magical or religious until the 
eighteenth century, when we first hear of a “scientific” method. Even then the 
latter was carried out after obtaining the permission of the mountain and river 
deities (Joseph Needham, Science and Civilisation in China [Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1956], 2:473). 
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whereby a deceased human came to be transformed in the popular 
mind into a rain deity. 

Although such ancient texts from the pre-Han era as Chou li and 
Tso chuan contain a number of comparatively brief references to 
rainmaking procedures,” the earliest extensive “treatise” on the 
subject is found in Tung Chung-shu’s (176-104 BcE) Ch’un-ch’vu 
fan-lu.2 While this last text is only an idealized how-to-do-it 
manual of the most benign methods (praying to the deities for rain 
to fall and praying for excessive rain to cease), later sources reveal 
that upon occasion more extreme measures were also resorted to. 

While it is not my purpose to analyze the various Chinese ritual 
and magical rainmaking methods, I will briefly review some 
variations of the most common procedures, some of which are 
found throughout Chinese texts from ancient times until the early 
twentieth century while others are reported sporadically or only 
for the later periods. This is not to imply that the Chinese attitudes 
toward rainmaking were necessarily static during this long period 
of time. Many of the more benign methods are reported quite 
frequently, while accounts of the more aggressive methods are 
very rare. 

The most benign method was mere prayer to the deities who 
control rain, a supplication usually called ch’i-yi (“praying for 
rain”), ceh'vu-yü (“beseeching rain”), or ch'ing-yü (“petitioning for 
rain”). The relevant deities were often dragons of various sorts or 
local cult deities who were regarded as efficacious controllers of 
the weather. Prayers were sometimes accompanied by abstention 
from slaughtering animals or executing criminals (possibly in later 
times due to Buddhist injunctions against taking life).* If the 


? Charles J. de Harlez, “La Religion chinoise dans la Tehün-tsiu de Kong-tze et 
dans le Tso-tehuen,” T'oung Pao, Ist ser. 3 (1892): 226. 

°Ch’un-ch’tu fan-lu 16.2b—7a (Ssu-pu pei-yao ed.; hereafter SPPY), comprising 
two sections: sec. 74 is devoted to seeking rain, while sec. 75 concerns stopping rain. 
For a very unusual rainmaking procedure alluded to in this work, see Derk Bodde, 
“Sexual Sympathetic Magic in Han China,” History of Religions 3 (1964): 292-99. 

* For a description of rainmaking prayers and ceremonies in the far north of 
Shansi Province ca. 1940, see E. De Vleeschouwer, “K'i Yu,” Folklore Studies 
2 (1943): 39-50; for Szechwan, D. C. Graham, “Religion of the Chinese in Sze- 
chvvan,” Chinese Recorder 66 (1935): 421—22. Juliet Bredon and Igor Mitrophanow 
(The Moon Year (Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1927], pp. 340-51) describe rituals in 
Kansu and Manchuria in 1926. For Foochow in the mid-nineteenth century, see 
Justus Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese (New York: Harper, 1865), 2:116—22, 
see also S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895), 2: 203-5 (mostly for Canton). For translations of prayers for rain, see 
William Muirhead, trans., “Prayers for Rain: Used at Tientsin,” in A Vocabulary 
and Handbook of the Chinese Language, comp. Justus Doolittle (Foochow, 1872), 
2:664; Lewis Hodous, Folkways in China (London: Probsthain, 1929), pp. 143-44 
(for Fukien); Samuel Beal, A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese 
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supplicant was a magistrate, he might even ritually rebuke him- 
self (tzu-tse) as the sinful cause of the drought.° As a further in- 
ducement to the deities, the supplicant—who might be either a 
magistrate or an ordinary person—commonly would offer sacri- 
fices. The sacrifices usually consisted of food and drink, or, in 
some very early instances, even the sacrifice of live animals. 

It seems to have been a common assumption that one could 
increase the potency of the appeal by using a type of sympathetic 
magic. The supplicant would make a clay image or a painting of 
the rain-producing dragon deity, or a cloth or paper image on a 
bamboo frame, thus encapsulating the deity’s potency. Prayers 
for rain would then be made directly to the image or painting.® 

A more strenuous appeal might involve the performance of the 
rain dance, yü, which might be performed by the supplicant, or a 
specialist could be brought in—the female or male shaman, wu or hsi. 
This expert would participate in or direct the preliminary ceremony 
and then bring the entire rite to its climax with the rain dance.” 

If these measures proved ineffective, the appeal might then 
intensify into a ritual exposure of either the supplicant or, more 
commonly, the shaman. The person would be placed naked under 
the sun, apparently to activate the deity’s sympathy, or to produce 
a more powerful entreaty through the magical effect of the bare 
human body.® 


(London: Trübner, 1871), pp. 49, 416-19; for the Mahamégha Sutra [Ta yün-lun 
ch'ing-yü ching], of which there are two Chinese translations, one by Narendrayasas 
(517-89) and another by Amoghavajra (704-74); for these and three other rain- 
beseeching sutras, see Taisho Daizokyo, nos. 989-93. There is also a Taoist text for 
beseeching the Dragon King for rain, T’at-shang tung-yüan ch'ing-yü Lung-wang 
ching (also called Lung-wang ching), in the Tao-tsang (Harvard-Yenehing Index to 
the Taoist Canon, no. 362). For a manual of prayers for rain, and diagrams of the 
rain altar and associated paraphernalia, see Ch'iu-yü p'ien, comp. Chi[Ta-] K’uei 
(fl. eighteenth century), Ts’ung-shu chi-ch’eng ed.; hereafter TSCC. 

5 Miyakawa Hisayuki, Rikuchö shikyo shi, rev. ed. (Tokyo: Kokusho kankö kai, 
1974), p. 201; Max Weber, The Religion of China (New York: Macmillan Publishing 
Co., 1951), pp. 31, 261-62, n. 63. 

6 Pai-K’ung liu-Vieh, comp. Pai Chü-yi (772-846), with addenda by K”ung 
Ch”uan (fl. 1127—62) (Taipei: Hsin-hsing, 1969), 2.7b for clay dragon images, and 
82.5b for both clay dragons and painted images; Wolfram Eberhard, The Local 
Cultures of South and East China (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1968), p. 462. Hodous 
(pp. 143-45) describes a rite in Fukien Province during the Ch'ing dynasty using a 
paper or cloth dragon image; he also gives a translation of the prayer for rain. 
Bredon and Mitrophanow (p. 341) note the use of a cloth dragon on a bamboo 
frame. Wang Ch'ung (27-91) argued that praying to a clay dragon will not bring 
rain (Lun-heng 16.la—6a [sec. 47] (Taipei: Hsin-hsing, 1968]; Alfred Forke, 
Lun-Heng | Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1911], 2:349-56). 

T Various references to the rain dance, with or without shamans, may be found 
in Pai-K'ung liu-tieh 69.7b—8b, 82.7b—10a; and T’ai-p’ing yü-lan 35.7a—b (comp. 
983) (Taipei: Commercial Press, 1968) (hereafter TPY L); see also Ch’un-ch’iu 

fan-lu 3.6b. 

8 For an extensive treatment of this practice, see Edward H. Schafer, “Ritual 
Exposure in Ancient China,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 14 (1951): 130-84. 
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As desperation increased, the appeal could be taken to an even 
higher plane in which the supplicant, frequently a magistrate, 
sacrificed himself to the deity as a petition for rain. The self- 
sacrifice could take the form of the supplicant ritually preparing 
to throw himself onto a burning pyre, or even actually doing so.? 
Preparing for but not actually carrying out the self-sacrifice seems 
to be almost a threat to the deity: either produce rain or bear the 
sin of having caused the supplicant’s death. Given the Chinese 
abhorrence of suicide or of any mutilation of one’s body, actually 
going through with the self-sacrifice is surely an expression of 
extreme despair during a severe drought.!9 

We now come to the aggressive types of rainmaking methods. 
In all the preceding rainmaking methods, the ever-growing in- 
tensity of the petition was focused upon either the supplicant or 
the shaman—they appeal to the deity but do not encroach upon 
the deity or the deity’s image itself. As an extreme act of despera- 
tion, however, the deity was occasionally directly coerced. That is, 
the supplicant attempted to force the deity to respond to his appeal 
forrain.!! Here again we will look at examples of this part of rain- 
making magic in a sequence where the coercive force increases in 
magnitude. 


9 For examples of self-sacrifice, see TPY L 35.8b and Pai-K'ung liu-t’ieh 2.7b, 
82.7b (in the latter example, the supplicant first shaves his head). Also Miyakawa, 
p. 201. Bredon and Mitrophanow (p. 348) record a self-sacrifice by drowning at 
Tientsin in 1872. 

10 Examples of all the preceding practices may be found in TPYL 11.3a—7a, 
879.2b-8a. Many other rainmaking feats are recorded in Tao-yü tsa-chi, comp. 
Ch’ien Ch’i (fl. 1506-21), TSCC ed. Wang Ch’ung presents many examples of 
archaic rainmaking supplications as he proceeds to argue that none of them have 
any effect whatsoever on the weather (Lun-heng 15.7b-15a (sec. 45]; Forke, 
2:327-38). Some late-nineteenth-century examples may be found in Weber, p. 261, 
n. 60. 

11 Using coercion against the rain deities is not confined to the Chinese. James 
G. Frazer (The Golden Bough, 3d ed. (London: Macmillan Co., 1911], 1: 296-302) 
gives examples of similar practices from other cultures, including some from 
China (pp. 297-99). Williams (2:203) translates a public notice, written by the 
prefect of Canton in 1835, after an eight-month drought, seeking someone “who 
can force the dragon to send rain” (emphasis added). There is an interesting case of 
some Christians in San Salvador coercing God to send rain, reported in 1894: in 
desperation over a long-devastating drought during which no rain fell for nearly a 
year, the town council promulgated a resolution that began, “Considering that the 
Supreme Creator has not behaved well in this province. ...” The resolution had 
several articles stating that (1) if no rain fell within the next eight days no one 
would go to mass or say prayers, (2) if during the second eight-day period rain still 
did not fall then all churches would be burned and all missals and rosaries de- 
stroyed, (3) if there was still no rain after the third eight-day period then all 
priests and nuns would be beheaded. The resolution added that “...for the 
present permission is given for the commission of all sorts of sin, in order that the 
Supreme Creator may understand with whom He has to deal.” The strange thing 
was that four days after the resolution was passed there was the heaviest rainfall 
known for years in the community (Mark W. Harrington, “Weather Making, 
Ancient and Modern,” National Geographic 6 [April 25, 1894]: 42-43). 
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The least violent form of coercion was for the magistrate (or, 
more often, the emperor) to revoke the deity’s titles, demote it in 
rank, close up its temple, or banish it to a distant place. A dramatic 
account of one such banishment concerns the Chia-ch’ing emperor 
(reigned 1796-1820) of the Ch’ing dynasty: 


A long drought had desolated several provinces of the North; but as not- 
withstanding numerous processions, the dragon persisted in not sending 
rain, the indignant Emperor launched against him a thundering edict, and 
condemned him to perpetual exile on the borders of the river Ili, in the 
province of Torgot [western Sinkiang]. The sentence was about to be 
executed, and the criminal was proceeding with touching resignation to 
cross the frontiers of Turkestan, when the supreme courts of Pekin, touched 
with compassion, went in a body, to throw themselves at the feet of the 
Emperor, and ask pardon for the poor devil. 

His Imperial Majesty then deigned to revoke the sentence, and a courier 
was sent off at full gallop to carry the news to the executors of the Imperial 
degree. The dragon was reinstated in his functions, but only on condition 
that in future he would acquit himself of them a little better.1? 


Sometimes the supplicant would threaten to harm the deity or 
the deity’s temple. A case of threatening a rain deity is related 
about Chu Yüan-chang (1328-98), the founder and first emperor 
(reigned 1368-98) of the Ming dynasty (who is more commonly 
known by his posthumous temple title, T’ai-tsu fF“Grand Ances- 
tor’’]): 


When T’ai-tsu stationed his troops at Ch”u,15 there was a great drought and 
he grieved over it. Chao Yüan-kao said, “VVhenever one prays at the Dragon 
Shrine at Pai-tzu Pond in the Feng Mountains in the south-east, there is 
always a response. After praying, sometimes fish jump, or tortoises float up 
in the pond. All are omens of rain.” T’ai-tsu then fasted, bathed, and went 
there to pray. Afterwards he stood watch on the west bank of the pond for a 
long time, but nothing appeared. Thereupon he bent his bow, nocked an 
arrow, and made an oath: “The Deity lives off this soil but it will not 
sympathize with my people. Now I make a covenant with the Deity that 
within three days it must rain. If it does not rain then I will ruin the Deity’s 
shrine.” Then he shot three arrows in succession into the pond and returned 
to his camp. By the appointed time it did indeed rain. Because of this, 
Yüan-kao became known to T’ai-tsu.!* 


12 Evariste Régis Duc (pseud. M. Huc), The Chinese Empire, 2d ed. (London: 
Longman, Brown, Green, & Longmans, 1855), 1:223-24 (trans. of the original 
1854 ed.; no source given). Bredon and Mitrophanow (p. 350) recount a similar 
example from the Ch’ien-lung period (1736-95). Several late-nineteenth-century 
examples are given in Weber, p. 260, n. 57. 

19 This was in 1354, before Chu Yiian-chang founded the Ming dynasty (L. 
Carrington Goodrich and Chaoying Fang, eds., Dictionary of Ming Biography, 
1368-1644 [New York: Columbia University Press, 1976], 1:779). Ch’u Prefecture 
(in modern Anhwei Province), approximately 118°18’E, 32717”N. 

14 Ming wat-shih, the account of Chao Yiian-kao (quoted in Ku-chin Pu-shu 
chi-ch’eng, shu-cheng tien 96, han-tsai pu, chi-shih, p. 14b (Shanghai: T’u-shu 
chi-ch’eng chü, 1884]). I cannot further identify the Ming wai-shih or Chao 
Yüan-kao, whose personal name might actually have been Hsüan-kao due to the 
Ch’ing dynasty taboo on the character hsüan. 
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An instance of actual violence against a deity’s shrine occurred 
in 558, one that was carried out at the order of Emperor Wen- 
hsüan (reigned 550-59) of the Northern Ch’i dynasty: “That 
summer [during the fourth month] there was a great drought. 
Because there was no response to prayers for rain, the Emperor 
ruined the Shrine of Hsi-men Pao and exhumed his tomb. Then 
there was a great plague of locusts East of the Mountains. Work- 
men were sent out to catch and bury them in a pit.” 1? Although 
we are not told whether or not the emperor’s violent action resulted 
in forcing the deity to send rain, this was clearly an inauspicious 
event since the deity took revenge for the desecration of its sacred 
precincts. 

Hsi-men Pao served the state of Wei during the latter half of the 
fifth century BcE (Warring States period) and was appointed 
magistrate of Yeh City (in the far north of modern Honan Pro- 
vince).16 While in this office he achieved fame by supervising the 
construction of irrigation canals and by eliminating a river deity 
cult and its human sacrifices. He may therefore be seen as a patron 
of life and fertility, and for this reason it is likely that his cult 
came to be associated with rainmaking. His shrine was located just 
west of Yeh City, and a stele, still on the site in the early sixth 
century, stated that it had been refurbished during the Chien-wu 
period (335-49, that is, during the reign of Shih Hu; see below).17 

A more severe form of coercion was to expose the deity’s image 
directly to the blazing sun. The assumption was that if the deity 


19 Pei-Ch'i shu 4.27b (unless otherwise stated, all references to the Dynastic 
Histories are to the Po-na edition). The parallel account in Pei-shih 7.12a, records 
the drought in the fourth month and the locust plague in the sixth month. This 
incident is noted in Miyakawa Hisayuki, Rikucho-shi kenkyü, vol. 2, Shükyö hen 
(Kyoto: Heirakuji shoten, 1964), p. 379. 

16 The location of Yeh City, approximately 114°25’E, 36°20’N, is shown in 
Yang Shou-ching’s (1839-1915) maps of the Shui-ching chu (Shui-ching chu Pu, 
map sec. South-3/VVest-1, p. 244, with a map of the city itself on pp. 626-27) 
(Taipei: Wen-hai, 1967; reprinted from Li-tai yü-ti Pu [1906—-11]). Yeh City was 
also the capital of several other states during the North-South dynasties period. 

17 For Hamen Pao’s achievements, see Shih-chi 126.13b—15b; his elimination 
of the sacrifices to the river deity is also recounted in Shui-ching chu 11/10.89 
(hereafter SCC) (commentary by Li Tao-yüan fd. 527] Kuo-hsüeh chi-pen ts’ung- 
shu ed.; hereafter KHCPTS). The location of Pao’s shrine is noted in SCC, UI 
10.87 and indicated in SCC tu map sec. South-3/VVest-1, p. 244 (however, 
there are conflicting opinions regarding the location of the shrine; ef. T’ai-p’ing 
huan-yü chi 55.7a, compiled during the period 976-83 by Le Shih [930-1007] 
(Taipei: Wen bat, 1969]). Miyakawa, Rikuchö-shi kenkyü (pp. 378-80) notes that 
Pao’s shrine was famous for its rainmaking cult throughout the North-South 
dynasties period. Lin-chang-hsien chih 12.1b-2a, comp. Chou Ping-yi and Chou 
Shou-tsu (1904; woodblock ed. with prefaces dated 1904 and 1905) records the 
inscription from a stele erected at Hsi-men Pao’s Temple (miao) in 1093, where it 
says that at that time the temple was in great disrepair but people still continued 
to bring sacrifices. 
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received a taste of the burning heat it would become sympathetic 
to the petitioner and send down rain. There are several records of 
this practice during the Ch’ing dynasty as well as accounts in 
folktales.18 I have not, however, been able to find any pre— 
Ch’ing dynasty examples. 

The foregoing seems to be the limit to which most supplicants 
would go in their desperate efforts to coerce the deities for rain. 
Beyond this there were even more severe methods, but records of 
these are very rare. The few cases I have found also show that the 
extreme methods of coercion were fraught with danger, for the 
deities might sometimes exact a terrible price in recompense. 

As one severe means of coercion, the petitioner might utilize 
another form of sympathetic magic—whipping magic stones. In 
this procedure, however, there were sometimes unpleasant con- 
sequences for the supplicant. The first example of this comes from 
a text written during the fifth century: 


In Heng-shan fCounty 11? there is a solitary mountain standing high and 
precipitous. On its north-east side there is a stone cave. If one takes a 
candle and goes in about one hundred paces there will be two big stones 
standing about ten feet apart. The common name for one is the Yang Stone, 
and for the other the Yin Stone. When there is calamity from drought or 
flood, one whips the Yang Stone and then it rains, or one whips the Yin 
Stone and the sky clears.?° 


In this instance, the underlying conception seems to be that one 
whips the stone that is overactive in its function. In other words, 
since Yang produces heat and dryness, when it produces too much 
it must forcibly be caused to reduce its energy and allow the Yin, 
which produces cold and wetness, to function, and vice versa. This 
was apparently an effective procedure. However, a similar method 
reported in the early sixth century for the very same place pro- 
duced mixed results: 


18 For Canton in the mid-nineteenth century, see Williams, 2:205 (the deity was 
exposed with a rope around its neck); Doolittle, 2:119 (Foochow in the mid- 
nineteenth century); Bredon and Mitrophanow, pp. 349-50 (Peking in the eight- 
eenth century). For folktales, see Wolfram Eberhard, Typen chinesischer 
Volksmârchen (Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1937), p. 238, no. 185 
(also refers to a case by Yüan Mei [1716-97] in his Hsü Tzu pu-yü); for a tale from 
Hang-chou, see W. Eberhard, Folktales of China (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1965), pp. 113-16. 

19 The location of the Yin-Yang Stone Cave in Heng-shan County (in modern 
Hupei Province), approximately 110°50’E, 30°25’N, is depicted in SCC Pu, map 
sec. South-9/West-3, p. 408. 

20 Ching-chou chi 2.10b, by Sheng Hung-chih (fl. Liu Song dynasty, 420-79). 
This lost work is partially reconstructed in Lu-shan ching-she ts’ung-shu, comp. 
Chen Yün-jung (preface dated 1900), based on the quotations in Pei-t’ang shu- 
ch”ao 158.12b-13a, comp. Yü Shih-nan (558-638) (Taipei: Wen-hai 1962), and 
TPYL 11.6a (the text incorrectly reads TPY L 17). 
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[In the south of Heng-shan County] the Yi River... flows eastward and 
passes by the Safe-from-Trouble Citadel. This citadel is a mountain 
standing alone, high and precipitous. Up its western face one li or more 
there is a stone cave. If one takes a torch and goes in about one hundred 
paces, there will be two big stones, both standing erect in the cave about 
ten feet apart. They are commonly called the Yin and Yang Stones. The 
Yin Stone is always moist and the Yang Stone is always parched. Whenever 
floods or drought are beyond control, the resident population prepare 
themselves in solemn decorum, costume, and adornment, and go into the 
cave. If there is drought they whip the Yin Stone, and in due time it rains. 
If there is excessive rain then they whip the Yang Stone, and immediately 
the sky clears. According to the tradition that has been handed down, this 
is always efficacious. However, the one who wields the whip does not live 
long afterwards. Consequently, people loathe this custom and do not 
perform it. On the north-east face of the mountain there is also a stone room 
that can hold several hundred people. Whenever there is disorder, the 
people go into the room to avoid the bandits, because there is no way to 
attack it. Therefore it is called the Safe-from-Trouble Citadel.?1 


In spite of disagreement over the location of the cave with the 
divine stones, these two texts are clearly referring to the same cult, 
but in this second case one whips the underactive stone to activate 
its energy, whereas in the previous example the overactive stone was 
scourged. The associations of the Yin-Yang Stones with rain and 
drought, respectively, are conventional and were also emphasized 
in Tung Chung-shu’s essays on making and stopping rain. 

It is not entirely clear whether whipping the Yin-Yang Stones 
is actually a case of coercing the deities or merely a type of stone 
magic. The second example suggests, however, that the stones were 
actually manifestations of a weather-controlling deity who, when 
coerced with the whip, would respond with the desired weather, 
but the price of this bounty was the supplicant’s life. The loss of 
the supplicant’s life might also be seen as the result of the weather 
deity’s revenge for being whipped into (automatic?) action. 

A direct encroachment on a water deity may be seen in the 
following undated account (from a fifth-century text) of another 
magic cave in Heng-shan County. The practice might also be 
viewed as either coercing the dragon or merely as a ritual mecha- 
nism for obtaining water: “‘On the side of Heng Mountain there is 
a stone cave, out of which flows a clear spring. In the spring there 


21 Ching chou chi lla (quoting SCC V1/37.65). The location of the Safe-from- 
Trouble Citadel (Nan-liu ch’eng) is depicted in SCC tu, map sec. South-9/West-3, 
p. 408. A similar but shorter account of a Yin-Yang Stone Cave and its cult near 
Yi-tu County (approximately 111°28’E, 30°24’N), a few kilometers east of Heng- 
shan County (SCC Pu, ibid.), is recounted in Ching-chou Pu (I cannot identify this 
text; it is quoted in TPY L 52.2b and Ching-chou chi 2.10b, which also cites TPY L 
as its source; see also Wolfram Eberhard, Lokalkulturen im alten China, vol. 1, 
Lokalkulturen des Nordens und Westens (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1943], p. 350). I suspect 
these accounts all refer to the same cult. 
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is a Submerged dragon. Whenever there is a drought the people 
befoul the cave and immediately water gushes out to cleanse it. In 
this way they are able to irrigate their fields.” 22 

The coercion could be pressed a step further by directly whip- 
ping the image of the deity to force it to send rain. This appears 
to be an act of extreme desperation and may be more of an aberra- 
tion than a regular practice. In contrast with the relatively 
frequent reports of most of the benign rainmaking methods, I have 
found only three instances of this procedure in old texts plus two 
references by foreign observers in the nineteenth century. The 
earliest of these accounts concerns Yüan Chen (d. 496), Prince of 
Nan-an, a son of the short-reigned Emperor Ching-mu (reigned 
452) of the Northern Wei dynasty. Because of his loyalty and filial 
piety, Yuan Chen was favored by Emperor Hsiao-wen (reigned 
471-99) and was appointed prefect of Hsiang Prefecture, the 
administrative seat of which was Yeh City. It would seem, 
however, that his appointment was not favored by the local deities: 


In the fifth month of the twentieth year of the T’ai-ho period (May 28- 
June 26, 496) [Yiian Chen] reached Yeh. On the day he entered the admini- 
strative office there was a violent wind and heavy rain, and more than ten 
people froze to death. Later on during a drought, Chen prayed for rain to 
the numerous deities. In Yeh City there was a Temple of Shih Hu and 
someone proposed that he sacrifice there. Chen then announced to the 
divine image of Hu: “If it does not rain within three days, I will punish you 
with a whip.” But his petition for rain still was ineffective, so he whipped the 
image one hundred lashes. In the same month an abscess developed on his 
back and he died 27 


Anotheraccount of this incident?* mentions that Yiian Chen’sgrand- 
son also encountered a drought when he became prefect of Hsiang 
Prefecture but that he, having heard of his grandfather’s fate, re- 
frained from taking any rash actions against the image of Shih Hu. 

Shih Hu (294-349) was a Chieh (probably of Mongol-Tungusic 
stock)?” who ruled the short-lived Later Chao dynasty (319-52) 


22 Ching-chou chi 2.12b (based on the quotation in Pei-t’ang shu ch'ao 158.13a). 

23 Wei shu 19B.3a—b; the account is repeated in Pei-shih 18.15b. The Turkish 
tribal name of the Wei ruling family was transcribed in Chinese as 7”o-pa (< 
Tabhach), but the family adopted the Chinese surname Yiian in 496. This incident 
is also noted in Miyakawa, Rikuchö-shi kenkyü, p. 379. 

24 Pei-shih 18.17b. 

" Michael C. Rogers, The Chronicle of Fu Chien (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1968), p. 90, n. 136. Although the Chieh were one of the nineteen 
tribes of the Hsiung-nu confederacy, their ethnic identification is still uncertain. 
For several theories about their origins, see Otto J. Maenchen-Helfen, The World 
of the Huns (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1973), pp. 372-73; also 
Lao Kan, Wei Chin Nan-pei-ch'ao shih (Taipei: Chung-hua wen hus, 1954), p. 34; 
Arthur F. Wright, “Fo-t”u-teng: A Biography,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 
11 (1948): 322-23, n. 6. 
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from 335 to 349 and established his capital at Yeh City. His 
original tomb was located beneath the eastern wall of the city. 
However, in 359 one of his enemies dug up his body and threw it 
into the nearby river.26 Therefore it is not clear whether the 
Temple of Shih Hu was on the site of his original tomb at the 
eastern wall or elsewhere. I will defer any further discussion of 
the deification of Shih Hu as a rain deity until later. 

In 515 a similar incident occurred at the same shrine in Yeh 
City, but this time it was compounded with violence against still 
another deified person. Hsi K’ang-sheng, a man of proto-Turkish 
ancestry whose original surname was Ta-hsi,”” successfully served 
the Northern Wei dynasty as a military officer and in 515 was 
appointed prefect of Hsiang Prefecture: 


While he was on duty at the prefecture a drought occurred, so he sent 
someone to whip the painted image of Shih Hu. Afterwards he went to the 
Shrine 23 of Hsi-men Pao to pray for rain. But when rain still did not fall, he 
sent a deputy to pull out Pao’s tongue. Not long after that, two of his sons 
died violently and he himself became ill. A shaman said that this was due to 
Hu and Pao becoming evil emanations?’ [and taking revenge].°° 


Hsi K’ang-sheng survived this illness, only to be executed a few 
years later by a rival whom he had attempted to assassinate. In 
neither case do the texts tell us whether or not rain fell after these 
assaults on the deities. 

Another example of physically abusing a deity to end a drought 
comes from the middle of the tenth century, but in this case the 
deity is a rain dragon: 


26 For Shih Hu’s (T. Chi-lung) annals see Chin shu 106-7; Wei shu 95; Shih-liu- 
kuo ch'un-ch'iu (hereafter SLKCC), Hou Chao lu 5a-8b, originally comp. Ts”ui 
Hung (d. 525), SPPY ed: Shih-liu-kuo ch'un-ch'iu chi-pu 16.121—19.151, comp. 
T’ang Ch’iu (1804-81), KHCPTS ed. Shih Hu’s original tomb is mentioned in 
SCC 11/9.81 and is indicated on the map of Yeh City in SCC t'u p. 626. 

27 Pei-shih 37.10a (see pp. 1370-71, n. 9, in Pei-shih| Peking: Chung-hua, 19741), 
Yao Wei-yüan, Pet-ch'ao hu-hsing k’ao (Peking: Chung-hua, 1962), pp. 16-17. 

28 The terms miao (“temple”) and iz'u (“shrine”) are to be interpreted with 
caution. In ancient times both terms referred to ancestral shrines, but both also 
were used for shrines dedicated to various deities. Therefore we cannot assume that 
the usage of these terms in contemporary Taiwan and in early times is identical. 
The various words for temples and shrines, etc., deserve thorough research. 

29 Sut seems to be a specific type of avenging ghost of the dead rather than a 
mere marauding ghost or nature spirit. The derivation of the term is fairly clear: 
Shuo-wen chieh-izu, comp. ca. 100 (Peking: Chung-hua, 1963), LA Ga defines sui 
< *siwed (GSR [Grammata serica recensa] 528a) as “a divine disaster; [the graph is] 
derived from *d'iar (553a) ‘reveal numinously’ and derived from *t‘iwat/*t‘iwod 
(496a) ‘go out, egress’.” The latter is clearly phonetic and most likely etymonic 
in *siwed, and *d‘ler may very well be also. Hence my translation “evil emanation” 
(< L. emanare ‘to flow out, arise’). 

80 Wei shu 73.4b; the account is repeated in Pei-shih 37.11b—12a. This incident 
is also noted in Miyakawa, Rikuchö-shi kenkyü, pp. 352, 379. 
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During the [Later] Chou period (951-59) of the Five Dynasties, Li Yüan-yi 
was made magistrate of Pei-hai County in Ch’ing Prefecture.3! [During a 
drought he made a] clay dragon and beseeched rain, but there was no 
response. Magistrate Li then caned the dragon and rebuked it. On that very 
day there was sufficient rain.3? 


This is clearly an extension of the previously mentioned practice 
of making a clay dragon and praying to it for rain. Moreover, in 
contrast to the two cases of beating Shih Hu’s image, it is interest- 
ing to note that in this last instance the supplicant coerced the 
deity into sending the needed rain without bringing any untoward 
consequences on himself. 

The Yin-Yang Stones, Temples of Shih Hu and Hsi-men Pao, 
and the clay dragon of Pei-hai County are sufficiently far apart in 
geography and typology that there appears to be no specific 
relationships among the cults. It should also be noted that I have 
been unable to find anything in the Chinese rainmaking texts that 
would sanction the use of methods as violent as those which have 
been mentioned. Since the supplicants at the Temples of Shih 
Hu and Hsi-men Pao were non-Chinese, and Li Yüan-yi might 
also have been non-Chinese (see n. 32), it is possible that the prac- 
tice of whipping the rain deities may have originated among the 
Altaic peoples of the Steppe. I cannot, however, find anything 
suggestive of this practice in the sources on the non-Buddhist and 
non-Islamic religions of these people available to me 29 It is also 
possible that their behavior might be explained as that of foreigners 
who had become impatient with the Chinese deities, for whom they 
felt less awe than the native Chinese, and thus were willing to 
resort to violent means to achieve their objectives. 


31 Pei-hai County in Ch’ing Prefecture (in modern Shantung Province), approx- 
imately 119°7’E, 36°42’N. 

92 Chou shih (quoted in T’ien-chung chi 3.30a, comp. Chien Yao-wen [fl. 1550] 
(Taipei: Wen-hai, 1964]). I cannot identify the Chow shih or Li Yüan-yi. The Later 
Chou sections of the Chiu/Hsin Wu-tai shih have biographical sketches of several 
people surnamed Li, many of whom adopted this surname after discarding their 
original non-Chinese surnames. 

99 Professors Wolfram Eberhard and Ilhan Başgöz have called my attention 
(private communications, August and September 1976) to the use of rainmaking 
stones among the Turks of the eighth and ninth centuries and by later Altaic 
peoples. These stones, called yad or yada (ancient Chinese tşa-tâp [Kuang-yin 
C35 and GSR 676a)), were apparently small enough to hold in the mouth, not like 
the large free-standing Yin-Yang Stones (Keuprulu Zadé Mehmed Fuad, “Une 
institution magique chez les anciens Tures: YAT,” in Actes du 2° congrös inter- 
national d'histoire des religions tenu & Paris en Oct. 1923 [Paris: H. Champion, 
1925), pp. 440-51). Professor Başgöz also noted that among the Turks in some 
regions of contemporary Anatolia the rain deity (in the image of a girl) is stoned 
and broken to pieces when it fails to produce rain, a custom also known among 
the Arabs (my thanks to both scholars for their kind assistance). 
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Beyond the above three cases of whipping the deities, I have 
found only two other instances of attempting to physically coerce 
a deity to perform—both reported by foreign residents of China. 
The first, reported in 1830, was that in Tonking (modern northern 
Vietnam) “a mandarin has been known to whip an image of 
Buddha for not sending rain.” 34 The second is an unsubstantiated 
statement by E. H. Parker, a late-nineteenth-century observer of 
Chinese religion: “(The Chinese] even thrash their gods if no results 
come of persistent prayer. The Emperor himself ‘rewards’ the gods 
frequently if their succour comes sharp; and in one instance I 
remember reading a decree instructing the Governor to admonish 
a lazy deity.” 35 

Finally, the most extreme act of all, the symbolic destruction of 
the deity, may be seen in the following two incidents from the 
nineteenth century: “At Foochow, where a long drought had 
wrought havoc among the neighboring farms, the people rose 
against the god of sickness, who was supposed to be the cause of 
the plague, and having made a paper junk bearing a paper effigy 
of the offending deity, they launched him on the river at the same 
moment that they set fire to the vessel. This emblematized 
banishment was supposed to do away with the evil influences 
which had prevailed, and the showers which subsequently fell 
were held fully to justify the exemplary rite.” 38 The wording of 
this report suggests that the incident might also be interpreted as 
the exorcism of a malevolent deity/demon who was overstepping 
its usual functions. Since it was customary in Fukien to send 
“pestilences”” into the sea on paper boats, this case may actually 
be more of an exorcism of a disease deity than of a rain deity. 

An account from the mid-nineteenth century describes the more 
benign rain-beseeching prayers, abstentions, and processions made 
in honor of a paper and bamboo dragon image (in an unspecified 
location). This account further notes that “sometimes it happens 
that, do what they will, the dragon is obstinate, and will not give 
rain, and then the prayers are changed into curses; he who was 


84 Frazer, 1:297, n. 7, citing Annales de l’ Association de la Propagation de la Foi 
4 (1830): 330. 

“SE. H. Parker, Studies in Chinese Religion (London: Chapman ör Hall, 1910), 
pp. 7-8 (quoted with unindicated revisions in C. K. Yang, Religion in Chinese 
Society [Berkeley: University of California Press, 1961], p. 182; Yang notes that 
the deity usually dealt with in this manner was Ch'eng-huang, the “City God”). 
Parker left China for the last time in 1894. Frazer (1:297) also notes that at times 
the Chinese “‘threaten and beat the god if he does not give rain”; the source for this 
statement seems to be foreign publications of the mid-nineteenth century. 

86 Henry D. Northrop, The Flowery Kingdom and the Land of the Mikado 
(Philadelphia: J. H. Moore, 1894), p. 264. 
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before surrounded with honours is insulted, reviled, and torn to 
pieces by his rebellious worshippers.” 37 

Thus, when “acceptable” measures failed to bring rain, the 
Chinese have on occasion resorted to violently coercive means 
designed to force the rain deities into action. Miyakawa Hisayuki 
has theorized that the emperor and officials resorted to such ex- 
treme acts in order to demonstrate that they were more powerful 
than the deities worshiped by the common people and thereby 
avoid becoming the targets of the people’s resentment from loss of 
faith in the powers of the deities.°° Similarly, C. K. Yang inter- 
prets the case reported by Parker as an example of “the demonstra- 
tion of the ability of the political rulers to command the service of 
the gods, thus increasing the awe-inspiring quality of their tempo- 
ral power in the eyes of a superstitious public.” 39 These inter- 
pretations would seem reasonable since it has often been noted 
that the realms of the living, the dead, and the deities in Chinese 
folk religion are divided by vague boundaries, over which it is 
possible for the respective inhabitants to cross without great 
difficulty. Accordingly, when confronted by an unrelenting drought, 
Chinese officials—as appointees of the Son of Heaven, the semi- 
divine agent of the all-pervading divine cosmos, Heaven (the 
supreme “deity” of the state religious cult)—might consider using 
the same methods of physical coercion effective against humans 
against recalcitrant deified humans or deities. 

Arthur P. Wolf provides another framework for interpreting 
these practices. Using fairly recent material, mostly data gathered 
in Taiwan, he describes the world of the Chinese folk religion deities 
as a supernatural bureaucracy reflecting the human bureaucracy 
of the former imperial government. “The bureaucracy of the other 
world is not thought of as superior to the human bureaucracy with 
authority over it. Rather the two are parallel systems, in which the 
higher-ranking members of the one bureaucracy have authority 
over the lower-ranking members of the other. When drought strikes 
part of a province, the governor does not appeal to the local gods 
to bring rain. Instead, he orders them to see to their duty, treating 
them with as little ceremony as he would treat one of his county 
magistrates. Gods who failed in their duties could be tried and 


37 Huc, 1:223. This practice lasted well into the twentieth century, as can be 
seen in a similar incident that took place about 1930 (John K. Shryock, The 
Temples of Anking and Their Cults [Paris: Geuthner, 1931], p. 97). 

88 Miyakawa, Rikuchö-shi kenkyü, pp. 379-80. 

39 Yang, p. 182. 
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condemned to a public beating.” “” We cannot be certain whether 
or not this picture applies to the ancient views of the deities. 
However, it might explain some of the cases presented here (if 
we assume that the chief officers of prefectures and counties were 
of higher status than rain dragons or deified humans like Shih Hu 
and Hsi-men Pao) although it does not account for the deities’ 
revenge. If a superior human bureaucrat could compel a divine 
bureaucrat to obey his command, we would not expect the latter 
to have the power to retaliate. 

Wolfram Eberhard has offered a further explanation by refer- 
ence to the theory that just as all men, from the emperor to the 
commoners, had their duties, so too did the deities. It was the 
duty of a rain deity to provide rain. If it did not, it deserved 
punishment. On the other hand, deities also could behave like 
high officials: if someone applied pressure on them they might 
take revenge—whether it was legal or not.*! 

Without additional examples, it cannot clearly be determined 
whether violent coercion was regarded as a “practical” means of 
obtaining rain or as an aberration likely to evoke a rain deity’s 
wrath. On the whole, however, it seems that the most serious 
obstacle to making physical coercion a regular method of appealing 
to the rain deities was the deities’ potential use of their super- 
human powers to exact the sacrifice of the supplicant’s life (as with 
the Yin-Yang Stones), or to effect revenge for mistreatment (as in 
the cases involving Shih Hu and Hsi-men Pao). This fear of the 
deities’ capacity to revenge themselves upon aggressive supplicants 
seems to have limited such practices to cases of the most extreme 


desperation. 
xK k ok 


I will now return to a matter referred to above—why should 
Shih Hu, a ruler of the Later Chao dynasty, be approached as a 
rain deity? Or, to put it in broader terms, why was Shih Hu 
deified? While I cannot give definite answers to these questions, I 
think it instructive to consider the available evidence in light of 


40 Arthur P. Wolf, “Gods, Ghosts, and Ancestors,” in Religion and Ritual in 
Chinese Society, ed. Arthur P. Wolf (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1974), p. 144. Weber (p. 29) notes that the deities were all regarded as subordinate 
to Heaven and to its agent, the Son of Heaven (the emperor). 

41 An example of this may be seen in the late-sixteenth-century novel Hsi-yu chi 
(chap. 10), where a rain dragon is punished for violating higher orders—the 
execution is carried out in a dream by a mortal man acting under orders from a 
superior deity. The dragon had also maliciously harmed a fortuneteller in order to 
protect its own interests (my gratitude to Professor Eberhard for this information). 
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the recent theories concerning the genesis of community deities in 
Chinese folk religion proposed by P C. Baity and C. S. Harrell.*? 

The accounts of Shih Hu’s life show him to have been a cruel 
and rapacious man and, in contrast to the conscientious and 
humane Hsi-men Pao, it is not immediately apparent why he 
should have been regarded as a rain deity. The historical records 
do not credit Shih Hu with exceptional rainmaking powers when 
he ruled over the Later Chao dynasty. His annals note that it 
rained when Shih Hu first took up residence in Yeh City in 335 and 
that his entreaties brought rain to relieve a drought in 340. The 
same annals also note, however, that he failed both in an effort 
to produce rain to relieve a severe drought in 336 and in an attempt 
to stop excessive rain in 346—an unimpressive record for a poten- 
tial rain deity.** 

A possible source of a rainmaking reputation for Shih Hu 
may have been his promotion of the Buddhist religion and par- 
ticularly his association with the Kuchean monk Fo-t’u-teng 
(Buddhadâna?), famous for both his religious and secular knowl- 
edge as well as for his proficiency in the use of magic spells, 
especially spells for making rain. Fo-t’u-teng arrived in China in 
310 and served in the Later Chao court from its inception until his 
death in January 349—four months before Shih Hu’s death.** He 
was buried in a tomb at Tzu-mo, right by the Tzu-mo Floating 
Bridge over the Chang River* (Shih Hu’s body may also have 
received final burial not far from this place; see below). Fo-t’u- 
teng’s rainmaking feats were apparently all performed publicly, so 
that everyone knew he was the one who brought rain. Conse- 
quently, it seems unlikely that any of his rainmaking powers were 
vicariously attributed to Shih Hu. 

Shih Hu’s annals mention another series of events that may bear 
upon his purported rainmaking powers. After his death from ill- 


42 Philip C. Baity, Religion in a Chinese Town (Taipei: Orient Cultural Service, 
1975), pp. 238-69; C. Steven Harrell, ““When a Ghost Becomes a God,” in Wolf, 
pp. 193-206. 

43 The first two incidents in Chin shu 106.2b, 6b; all four incidents in SLKCC 
chi-pu 16.123, 17.131, 16.124, 18.138, respectively. 

44 For an extensive discussion of Fo-t’u-teng and a translation of his biography in 
Kao-seng chuan 9.383b—387a (compiled sometime between 519 and 554; Tazsho 
Daizokyo, no. 2059), see Wright, pp. 321-71. One of his famous rainmaking feats 
is recounted on p. 353 (9.385b; also in Chin shu 95.14b). 

45 SCC I1/10.89; the location is shown in SCC tu, p. 627. For the Tzu-mo Floating 
Bridge, see T’ai-p’ing huan-yü chi 55.6b. The bridge was built in 345 (Miyakawa, 
Rikucho-shi kenkyü, p. 378). Apparently some remnants of the bridge could still 
be found in the late nineteenth century since it is noted in the section on antiquities 
in the Lin-chang-hsien chth 1.52a. 
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ness in 349, there was a rapid series of bloody changes among his 
successors, Which proved disastrous for the dynasty as well as for 
the Shih family: Hu's son Shih succeeded him on the throne; 
thirty-three days later Shih was killed by another of Hu's sons, 
Tsun, who in turn reigned for 183 days before he was killed by 
Jan Min, an adopted son of Hu; Min first set up another of Hu's 
sons, Chien, as his puppet, but 103 days later he killed Chien and 
massacred the entire Shih family, thus terminating the Shih 
family line and ending the dynasty. The texts also note that seven 
days after Tsun killed Shih there was a tremendous wind and rain 
storm; the next day blood rained all around Yeh City; a few days 
later a great fire broke out that burned down two palace buildings 
and continued burning for over one month.*® The annals seem to 
imply, but do not explicitly state, that these disasters were omens 
of ill fortune for Shih Tsun, omens possibly caused by Shih Hu’s 
angry spirit. Can they also be taken as signs of Shih Hu’s power 
to control the elements? 

Added together, these are flimsy rainmaking credentials—surely 
not enough for Shih Hu to be regarded as a rain deity. There is 
another avenue from which to approach the problem, however— 
still a speculative approach but one that may prove fruitful, 
especially with further research. Let us first review the recent 
theories on the genesis of folk religion deities proposed by Baity 
and Harrell. Although their work is largely based on contemporary 
data from Taiwanese folk religion, their theories may prove useful 
in trying to explain Shin Hu's position as a rain deity. Conversely, 
the case of Shih Hu’s deification may be used as a partial historical 
test of their theories. 

In essence, Baity argues that for a person to be deified there 
must be no living posterity to care for his/her soul via the ancestral 
cult. If there were living posterity, the departed person would be 
cared for as an ancestor and consequently have obligations to 
his/her posterity and to no one else. Without posterity, the soul 
would be left alone and be obliged to accept care and sacrifices 
from any strangers willing to offer such provisions. In return the 
lonely soul would be obligated to reciprocate and grant the 
wishes of the supplicant. If the lonely soul proved consistently 
efficacious in answering prayers and petitions over a fairly long 
period of time, the community might gradually forget the soul’s 
original lonely plight, rebuild the reliquary shrine for the bones 


46 Chin shu 107.6a and Wei shu 95.17b—18a; SLKCC chi-pu 19.148. 
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into a temple for a deity,*” and revise its supplications into the 
worship due a deity. By this means a lonely soul may evolve into 
some type of community deity. 

Harrell’s theory is of a similar nature. He further stresses the 
differences between deities and ghosts (kuet), the souls of the lonely 
dead, pointing out the different reasons people give for worship- 
ing them, the differences in places and times of worship, and the 
differences in the sacrificial offerings and the organization of the 
worship. He notes that lonely souls or ghosts may originate from 
two conditions: they may be the souls of people who died without 
descendants to care for their manes through the ancestral cult or 
the souls of people who died violent deaths (e.g., murder, warfare, 
drowning, etc.). In addition, he suggests that the souls of people 
in unacceptable positions on the fringes of society (e.g., bandits, 
violent people, hoodlums, etc.) may be particularly good candi- 
dates for deification, since they were already partially cut off from 
society in life and frequently died violent deaths. (Perhaps their 
willingness to respond to petitions may also be seen as a means for 
them to gain the respectability they lacked when alive and also a 
way to expiate some of their antisocial or immoral conduct.) 
For a lonely soul to become a deity it must have an individual 
identity of some sort. Either its original name must be known or, at 
least, a reliquary shrine must be built specifically to house its 
anonymous bones and focus the rites performed on its behalf.*® 
Harrell also emphasizes the transitional stage of deification when 
the community’s conception of a spirit is evolving: some people 
continue to regard it as a ghost, while others worship it as a deity— 
if the spirit continues to be regarded as efficacious, it eventually 
will be accepted by the whole community as a full-fledged deity. 

With these theories in mind, let us further examine the fate of 
Shih Hu. The massacre of the Shih family and the consequent 
termination of Shih Hu’s line have already been noted above. Con- 
sequently, there were no progeny to perpetuate the ancestral rites 


“7 Wang Sung-hsing notes the changes in the basic design of a shrine which 
accompany the “promotion” of a lonely soul to a deity (““Taivvanese Architecture 
and the Supernatural,” in Wolf, pp. 190-92). 

“9 This refers to the reliquary shrines found all over Taiwan. They are most 
commonly called Yu-ying Kung, “The Lord Who Will Respond” (Liao Yü-wen, 
T’ai-wan shen-hua [Taipei: Ta-ya, 1969], pp. 151-60; Laurence G. Thompson, 
“Yu Ying Kung: The Cult of Bereaved Spirits in Taiwan,” in Studia Asiatica: 
Essays in Asian Studies in Felicitation of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Professor 
Ch’en Shou-yi, ed. L. G. Thompson [San Francisco: Chinese Materials Center, 
1975), pp. 267-77; Baity, pp. 252-53; Harrell, p. 195). Were there similar shrines 
and cults in ancient times? 
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and care for Shih Hu’s soul (assuming that some version of the 
Chinese ancestral rites would be carried out in the non-Chinese, 
but partly Sinified, Shih family). Thus he became, by definition, 
a lonely soul. (His causing the big storm and fire might therefore 
be viewed as a display of his anger at the internecine murders 
among his sons and of his fear of them possibly destroying the 
family.) 

In addition, there are accounts of other events that may throw 
some helpful light on the problem: as noted above, Shih Hu’s 
tomb was desecrated in 359 by Mu-jung Chin (319-60), a ruler 
of the short-lived Former Yen dynasty (349-70), who had made 
his capital at Yeh City: 


One night in the third month, Chiin dreamed that Shih Hu bit his arm, 
causing excruciating pain. Upon awaking, he felt such hatred towards Shih 
Hu that he commanded that his grave be exhumed, the coffin hacked 
open, and the corpse taken out. Then he stamped on the corpse and berated 
it: “How dare a dead barbarian appear in the dream of a living Son of 
Heaven?” Then he sent the Middle-Commandant of the Imperial Notary, 
Yang Yiieh, to enumerate all of his cruel and oppressive crimes, whip the 
corpse,*? and throw it into the Chang Biver 5" 


Another account of this event adds that, upon awaking from the 
dream, Chiin 


offered a reward for the corpse, but no one knew where it was. Later on, a 
concubine from the palace said that Hu was buried beneath the Tung-ming 
Watchtower [on the eastern wall of Yeh]. Thereupon they dug it out, and 
after digging through springs at three levels they reached the coffin. They 
hacked open the coffin and took out the corpse. The corpse was rigid but 
was not decayed. ... Presumably this was the place where Hu was first 
buried.°? 


A third account of the incident adds that after Chin threw Hu’s 
body into the Chang River “‘the corpse stuck against a support of 
the [Tzu-mo Floating] Bridge and did not drift away. General 
Meng of Ch’in took it out and buried it.” 92 

This is as far as the records take us. Even with such sparse 
evidence, it appears that Shih Hu has the basic qualifications for 
deification according to the theories of Baity and Harrell. If we 
extrapolate from this recorded evidence in accordance with these 
theories, we can hypothesize the following sequence of events: to 
prevent further desecration, Shih Hu’s corpse was probably buried 


49 Exhuming a corpse and whipping it as the ultimate act of desecration is first 
recorded in Shih-chi 66.5b. 

50 SEKCC chi-pu 27.212 (paraphrasing Chin shu 110.7b). 

91 SCC 11/9.81. 

92 Kao-seng chuan 9.387a,, Wright, pp. 368—69. The bridge is identified in SCC 
11/10.89. 
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in an unmarked grave or interred in a reliquary shrine for the 
unknown or unattended dead;°? local people who knew the iden- 
tity of the corpse cared for the grave or shrine and brought regular 
sacrificial offerings for the support of Shih Hu’s lonely soul, or at 
least to propitiate the lonely soul and prevent it from causing 
trouble among the living; in return, Shih Hu’s spirit was thought 
to reciprocate by responding favorably to supplicants’ prayers, 
probably by bringing rain in times of drought. Eventually his 
rainmaking powers were recognized by the community and he 
gradually began to be viewed in intermediate status between a 
lonely soul and a deity, eventually coming to be regarded as a full 
deity. Supposedly, some years after the passing of the Mu-jung 
family and other enemies of Shih Hu, a substantial shrine (tzu) 
or temple (miao) was constructed for the worship of Shih Hu as a 
rain deity. Thus, we find accounts of Yüan Chen at the end of the 
fifth century and Hsi K’ang-sheng at the beginning of the sixth 
petitioning for rain at the Temple of Shih Hu in Yeh City. 

In closing, perhaps I should emphasize that these remarks on 
the process of Shih Hu’s deification and the development of his 
cult as a rainmaker are all speculations based upon the theories of 
Baity and Harrell, and that much more research needs to be done 
on other ancient (as well as more recent) cults of deified persons 
in order to properly test and refine their theories in historical 
perspective. 


University of Massachusetts at Amherst 


99 Tu-shih Zong up chi-yao 49.36a, comp. Ku Tsu-yü, (1631-92) (Taipei: Hsin- 
hsing, 1967), notes the location near Tzu-mo of the Hsien-yiian Tumulus, Shih 
Hu’s empty place of burial. The uncertainty about the location and recognition 
of Shih Hu’s grave is also noted in Shih-liu-kuo chiang-yü chih 2.44, comp. Hung 
Liang-chi (1746-1809), KHCPTS ed., which places it at the northwest corner of 
Yeh, and Yüan-ho chün-hsten tu-chih 15.469, comp. Li Chi-fu (758-814), 
KHCPTS ed., which locates Shih Hu's tomb and Fo-t’u-teng’s tomb fourteen li 
and seventeen li, respectively, southwest of Fu-yang County (approximately 
114°19’E, 36*26'N, just north of Yeh City; ef. n. 16). Apparently there is no longer 
any trace of the tombs of Shih Hu, Hsi-men Pao, and Fo-t’u-teng, since the 
sections on tombs and shrines in Lin-chang-hsien chih (1.54b, 2.6a—9b) do not 
mention them. 
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